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THE BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL FARM 
By Ired W. Card 


Protessor of Agriculture, Rhode Island Agricultural College 


Hl business administration of 

i the farm demands the same 

careful study of business 
principles which the conduct of othe: 
business demands. Farmers often 
forget that the problem of successfut 
crop production represents only a part. 
and that perhaps not even the most 
unportant part, of a successful farm 
business. In an article of this length 
but a few of the business problems 
which confront the farmer can be 
considered, but among the points at 
which business management is likely 
to be neglected may be mentioned the 
following : 

1. Failure to properly adjust the 
equipment for best results. Agricul- 
ture demands the co-operation of land 
and its fixtures, labor, and working 
capital. Production is limited by the 
minimum amount of the one which 
may happen to be relatively deficient. 
The intelligent adjustment of the rela- 
tionship between the three. therefore, 
hecomes a delicate financial problem. 

No fixed rule can be laid down as to 
the proportion demanded. That  wiii 
vary with locality, the type of farm- 
ing involved, and other factors, but a 
few figures from the census report 
of 1900 throw some light upon. thx 
problem. These figures show that for 
each one thousand dollars invested in 
farm land in the United States the 
following amounts were invested in 
other ways: Buildings, $271.33: im 
plements and machinery, $58.20, live- 
stock, $234.57; total $564.10. In the 
Northeastern section, embracing New 
England, New York, New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania and Delaware, where 
agriculture is more intensive, the pro- 
portionate amount invested in thes¢ 
ways is much larger, amounting to 
$962.08. This shows that under pres 
ent conditions the farmers of the 
country have, for each one thousand 
dollars invested in land, from six hun 
dred to a thousand dollars additional 
invested in equipment used in connec- 
tion therewith. 

In gathering statistics for a farm 
management exhibit at St. Louis, re- 
plies were received from twenty-three 
farms which may be properly classed as 
mixed farms, and from fourteen 
which may be considered as_ stock 
and dairy farms, the largest source of 
income being from live-stock. These 
figures showed that for each $1000 
invested in land and improvements 
other than buildings, there were in- 
vested in other wavs the following 
amounts : 


Stock and 
Mixed Farms Dairy Farms 


Buildings, including 








dwelling £484.18 $296.01 
Live-stock, other 

than teams 169.41 254.31 

Teams and tools 128.45 81.24 

$781.77 $631.56 

Operating expenses $217.44 $132.80 


These replies were from successful, 
representative farmers, and show that 
in successful mixed farming, for each 
$1000 invested in land there is de- 
manded at least $750, for buildings 
and equipment, or that for each $1000 
invested in land and buildings, about 
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$200 is needed for the movable equip- 
ment. The operating expenses of the 
vear amount to about $140 for each 
$1009 invested. On the stock and 
dairy farms the relative amount in 
vested in equipment is less, but the 
actual amount is greater, since the 
average investment for the stock and 
dairy farms reported is much larger 

The “land-poor” farmer has _ failea 
to solve this problem of adjustment . 
he has too great a proportion of hi; 
investment in the form of fixed capi 
tal. Yet, beyond certain limits the 
equipment cannot be reduced in pro 
portion to the fixed capital involved. 
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yield returns as a business invest- 
ment. At the opposite extreme, th: 
poor man, hampered for capital ot 
the greedy one, ever reaching out for 
an adjoining farm, may lose heavily, 
vear by vear, from the use of buildings 
which do not give his animals proper 
conditions, which do not properls 
house his implements. or which add 
to the cost of work by their incon 
venience, 


3. Too much or too little invested 
n farm machinery Po purchase 
labor-saving machinery is always a 
temptation. The fact that the labor 
cost of harvesting an acre of potatoes 





DEPRECIATION COLLECTS A HEAVY TAX ON THIS FARM 


The small farmer must have a team, 
a plow and a mower, even though lx 
may have comparatively little work to 
be done with them. For him the prop 
er adjustment may be in the direction 
of more land. 

» i Too expensive or too poor farm 
buildings. Every dollar needlessly 
invested in buildings becomes a_ bur- 
den upon the business from that time 
forth. The wealthy man from the 
city is prone to make this mistake. He 
may burden his farm with a top-heav; 
investment which no business could 
stand, then wonder why it does not 
pay. He may very properly do this 
from the standpoint of a summer home 
but he should not then expect it to 


with a digger or an acre of corn with 
a corn-harvester is less than that of 
doing it by hand raay obscure the fact 
that to purchase the machine under the 
conditions prevailing may increase, 
rather than lessen the cost of the crop 
Certain fixed cha-ges must be borne in 
the ownership of a machine. Thes« 
include interest on the investment and 
depreciation in value due to use and 
to improvements in manufacture or 
decrease in the manufacturer's price. 
The items of repairs, storage and risk 
are often of importance. These fixed 
charges must be apportioned to the 
number of acres of units of work done. 
If the number of units is small, the 


additions may bring the cost far above 
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that of hand-labor. Yet the man who 
supplies enough units of work, and 
utilizes the machine to the best ad- 
vantage easily leads in the competi- 
tion. Herein les one of the importani 
advantages of specialized farming, as 
against diversified or mixed farming. 
The man who directs his energies to- 
ward the production of a well-chosen 
line of specialties can afford to pro- 
vide the equipment which will handle 
these lines in the best way. If he at- 
temps to produce many lines, to equal- 
lv equip himself for all of them, may 
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first, however, be assured that the 
product of this labor will be greate: 
than its cost. Many a man employs 
labor which costs more than it pro- 
duces. The farmer can seldom fore- 
see so definite an answer to this pri 
mary question as may the manufac 
turer. More elements of uncertainty 
enter into his problem. Seasons and 
conditions — differ. The product of 
one man’s labor this year may vary 
widely from the product of the same 
man’s labor last vear. He must base 
his figures on general averages and 





LACK OF HORSES AND LABOR SOMETIMES ADDS TO THE COST OF PRODUCTION 


demand a greater investment than he 
can provide or than the business will 
warrant. 


4. Too much or too little labor. 
(;00d business management demands 
that the equipment be utilized to its 
full capacity. Profit comes primarily 
from excess of production over cost 
of labor. This excess cannot be great 
for any one laborer. The farmer who 
is content with the profit from the 
labor of one man in addition to his 
own, when his equipment is sufficient 
to utilize the labor of five men, is miss 
ing a business opportunity which he 
cannot afford to neglect. He must 


the results of experience. He must 
then depend upon the exceptionalls 
good returns from one season or crop 
to offset the unusually poor ones from 
some other source. 

The employment of more labor than 
the business or the equipment will 
warrant is even more serious than une 
employment of too little. Excessive la- 
bor charges may easily run higher than 
interest and depreciation charges on 
excessive capital. 

In this connection must be consid- 
ered the labor problem in general, and 
the adjustment of the work to utilize 
as nearly as possible a uniform supply. 
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The difficulty exverienced by farmers 
in securing satisfactory farm labor 
opens up one of the economic and so 
ciological questions of the time into 
which it would be unwise to enter 
here. Let it suffice to say that good 
management demands that the farmer 
shall so plan his business that he may 
vive steady employment throughout 
the vear to most of his men. It further 
demands, what is not so easy to 
fulfill, that he shall manage his busi- 
ness so successfully that he is enabled 
to pay wages which will insure to his 
employees a manner of iife and a de 
gree of comfort equal to that which 
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labor of similar grade may secure in 
other callings. The laborer may not 
easily understand that a smaller wage 
will do this in the country than in the 
city, and herein lies one of the dificul 
ties of the farm-iabor prebicm. 
Space will permit only a bare men 
tion of another important problem in 
farm management, which is that of 
choosing carefully the tvpe of farming 
to be followed, and = adjusting — the 
equipment to the twpe chosen. Con 
nected with this problem appear some 
of the more important advantages of 
special, as against mixed farming 


THE CITY MAN ON THE FARM 


By George 


7: Powell 


President of the Agricultural Experts Association 


NTEREST in country life is per 
vading the domain of the city 
resident until there is now 

a movement toward the land thai 
promises significant changes in 
social conditions. For many vears in- 
dustrial development has drawn popu- 
lation to the city, and living conditions 
have become so congested, and life so 
strenuous and uncomfortable — that 
many are turning their thought toward 
the country where a purer atmosphere 
may be had, and greater freedom from 
the unceasing, grinding toil and_ kill- 
ing competition experienced in every 
line of city work. 

When city men contemplate living 
in the country, their points of view are 
variable. Some paint the prospect in 
high colors, thinking that all that is 
necessary in living on a farm is to 
give Nature a fair chance, when she 
will abundantly supply all of the neces 
sities of life. Others imagine that 
they can manage land — successfully 
even without experience, and that thes 
can make it pay on a small invested 
capital from the start. For many such 
in the citv who have so limited knowl- 
edge and so inadequate a conception of 
the requirements for successful man 
agement of land, it would be better 
to “Bear the ills we have than fly to 
those we know not of,” for to such, 


disappointment must surely — come 
There are, however, others who are 
drawn to the country from the love of 
it, and the opportunity it affords for 
the application of intelligent thought 
and study, for the love of trees, am 
mals, fields, etc. Thev are interested 
in the soil, not only for its possibilt 
ties of production, but for the history 
of the ages it represents in its evolu- 
tion. To this class, the impression o1 
the shell or of the leaf in the rock is of 
equal interest with the ability of the 
soil, not only for its possibilities of 
production, but for the history of the 
ages it represents in its evolution. To 
this class. the impression of the shell 
or, of the leaf in the rock is of equal 
interest with the ability of the soil 
under right management to yield 
three hundred bushels of potatoes or 
forty bushels of wheat from an acre 

The city man, especially if he 1s 
possessed of wealth, in the purchase 
of land and in its management, too 
generally has to meet with many un 
satisfactory and disappointing experi 
ences. The land he selects is fre 
quently bought upon a_ speculative 
basis with the value run up far beyond 
its real worth, and profits to be derived 
from land upon evaluation of city 
lots is a difficult problem to work out. 
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THE REMODELED HOUSE 


In the general management of farms 
or country places by city men there i. 
too often a lack of the careful busi 
ness methods and requirements so es- 
sential in their city work. The admin 
istration of several hundred acres of 
land upon which buildings are being 
remodelled or constructed, landscane 
work done. tillage carried on, crops 
pre wluced, the breeding and care of live 
stock with a high grade of dairy work 
undertaken, and gardens and orchards 
planted, requires more varied know! 
edge than the running of a railroad 
or a factory. Men are found in these 
positions with neither training nor ade- 
quate knowledge for such work. 

In an advisory capacity in the ex 
amination of land and policies of man 
agement for city men, we have met 
some surprising revelations in_ the 
character of the superintendents — or 
managers who are handling and ex- 
pending large sums of money fot 
owners of country places. In one 
instance, judgment was desired on a 
pair of carriage horses to be pur- 
chased. On examination a defective 
horse was discovered to have been put 


into the pair with a good one. The 
price asked was $800. They were re 
jected, but a few days later a coach- 
ian from the same vicinity on an ad- 
joining place bought the pair and 
turned them in to his proprietor for 
$2200. The poor horse was laid oft 
in two weeks with plausible excuses 
gnd reasons. ©)n investigation it was 
found that the coachman was carrying 
on a business of dealing in horses, and 
the losses met with were at the expense 
of the owner of the country place. 

In another instance, in the purchase 
of bulbs for a greenhouse, the gairden- 
er paid $5.00 a hundred and charged 
the same to the owner of the place at 
$10.09. On the same place we found 
the fruit trees in the glass houses in a 
condition of general decline, and prac- 
tically ruined through the ignorance 
of the men who were in charge. 

This class of men make more out 
of the rake-offs and the commissions 
they take on purchases than from the 
salaries paid them. So rapidly has 
the purchase of land for country places 
developed that a class of men with 
some business ability. combined with 
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a good degree of shrewdness are off 
ering their services to purchasers on a 
moderate salary for the purpose of se- 
curing the position of manager, know- 
ing the opportunity that is open to 
them for the handling of large sums 
of money in lines of work of which 
their proprietors have limited know] 
edge and hence are not in a position 
to question their expenditures. Often 
only after several years of irresponsi- 
ble, wasteful use of money, with no 
return for it, the owner of a 
country place realize that he has sunk 
so much of his fortune in it that he 
can no longer carry the burden, and 
he sells out at a heavy and sorrowful 
sacrifice. 

There is, however, another and 
more encouraging side to the preseni 
country life development. There are 
managers and gardeners to be met who 
are not only thoroughly capable, intel 
ligent and honest men, but who are in 
their positions from love of the work 
in which they are engaged. They not 


does 


only have a regard for the right ex 
penditure of money, but take prick 
in producing the best possible results 


in every branch of their work. 

There is growing a clearer discern 
ment on the part of purchasers as to 
what is wanted in the management of 
a country place, and the future will 
bring a large demand for trained and 
educated men for farm managers. 

The growth of cities, and particular 
ly New York city, is so great that 
business interests are steadily en 
croaching upon the resident districts, 
and homes are forced to give way to 
the demands of trade and traffic. Be- 
fore the New York Central and Penn 
sylvania Railroads can complete their 
present gigantic tunnel improvements 
in New York city, the most complete 
and extensive known to the world, 
costing more than $100,099.009, the 
increase of the city population will 
have been so large as to tax even thx 
greatly improved and enlarged facili- 
ties. Through the most far-reaching 
plans for rapid transit by the most 
powerful electrical motors ever intro- 
duced in the railroad world, capable 
of a speed of over one hundred miles 
an hour, large numbers of city resi- 
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dents will rapidly adjust themselves 
to living in the country. Not only are 
farms being bought in many remote 
sections for summer homes, but a larg: 
territory about many cities is being 
bought up for permanent living. The 
city man going to his business and re 
turning daily, while his family may at 
tend to shopping and social functions 
with but little more time required ana 
less inconvenience than at present. Phy 
effect of the working of these econo 
mic forees is to produce a healtii 
ful check upon the universal tendenc, 
of untry pr ypulation to concentrate mi 
our already congested cities. 

There is an increasing demand fot 
young men who are capable of handl 
ing money from the standpoint of in 
vestment in land. City business men 
are beginning to realize that it is from 
the soil that the real wealth of the 
nation is produced, which, in_ 1905, 
for farm products reached the colossal 
value of $6,415,099,090, produced by 
35 per cent. of our population. Dur 
ing the past five years the farms ol 
our country have increased in valu 
33 per cent., which is equal to 
$6,133.099,090 The statement is 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
that if the present values of farm pro 
ducts are maintained through the bal 
ance of the present decade, the farm 
ing element will have produced = in 
ten vears an amount of wealth equal to 
one half of the national wealth pro 
duced in three centuries. These as 
tounding values are attracting the in 
terest of the conservative city business 
man, who is awakening to the fact that 
there is more safety in investment in 
land with its smaller but more 
tain profits under good management, 
than in many over-capitalized and in- 
flated securities issued upon a basis of 
ever varying values and _ possible 
shrinkage from many and uncertain 
influences. The future securities of 
most permanent value in our country 
will be those that are based upon the 
more moderate earnings of agricultur- 
al land. 

The old methods of farming have 
been adhered to to an extent that 
consumption in some directions has 
overtaken production, and many arti- 


cer 
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cles of food, as poultry, eggs, milk, 
fruit and meats, are beyond the ability 
of large numbers of consumers with 
small incomes to purchase, so costly 
have these become. 

The first question the city buyer of 
a farm now asks is, where can a com- 
petent manager be found? The old 
joke of milk and champagne offered 
to friends, produced at the same cost. 
no longer appeals, and while the cits 
man is willing and desires to spend 
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duce it in sufficient abundance to make 
it a feature of commercial interest on 
his farm. 

There are, among others in cities. 
women who are interested in buying 
farms, and who frequently prefer to 
give their own personal direction to 
the management. They enjoy the in- 
vigoration of the outdoor life and 
working out the plans for the manage 
ment of their acres. They are intelli- 
gent readers of the best literature, 


SEED CORN FOR NEIGHBORING FARMERS 


money on the beautifying of his place. 
even that must be done in a more ju 
dicious and responsible way. The city 
man who contemplates buying coun- 
try property now makes a study, so fat 
as his time will allow, of farm manage 
ment, and he wants upon his place a 
man who can handle the work with 
economy and efficiency. He desires 
his dairy cows to be kept under good 
sanitary conditions, the food produced 
for them from the farm rather than 
purchased. He wants the orchards of 
fruit trees to be given modern care 
and culture that he may not only en- 
jov the luxury of good fruit, but pro- 


and the first thing they do is to suppl, 
their libraries with good books, agri- 
cultural papers and magazines. They 
organize poultry and garden work, 


and often include in their. plans a 
dairy. They generally want an intelli- 
gent man who can do the practicai 
work on the farm, and who can carry 
out such plans as are given to him to 
follow. Among these are women who 
are making comfortable incomes from 
the land they have purchased. Near 
the writer's home is one of the city 
women farmers from Chicago who 
purchased but a few months ago a 
farm of one hundred acres. She has 
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had the buildings repaired, roads and 
walks improved, fruit trees planted, 
some cheap but serviceable poultry 
buildings provided, has put in some 
blooded fowls and Berkshire pigs, and 
in one short season has transformed a 
neglected rundown farm into one with 
many attractive features. She planted 
a field of corn with well-bred seed, 
most of her 
easy-going farmer neighbors as = a 
kind of freak, who would not last long 
in pursuing such methods as she was 
introducing on her farm. She raised 
the biggest crop of corn in the county, 
vielding one hundred bushels to the 
acre, and the neighboring farmers 
have since been glad to obtain see: 
corn from her for their next year’s 
planting. While farmers were pur- 
chasing stale melons from a country 


and was considered by 
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fruit store, this woman produced an 
abundance of the finest) from her 
garden. 

While there is some tendency on 
the part of city capitalists toward thi 
taking of large tracts of cheap farm 
land and having them worked unde 
competent managers, it is more ck 
sirable for the country to have a smail 
farm, where the personal interest and 
direction of the owners may be given 
with their different methods and new 
ideas brought into the community. 
Both the farmers and the city incomers 
will be benefitted by the interming! 
Ikach will learn from the other 
lessons of value, which in time will 
result in a general uplift in the social 
interest of the country, and bring back 
the old-time dignity and influence that 
attached to the ownership of land. 


ing. 


FARMING FOR THE CITY MAN 


BvC.C. 


\VING lived for half a cen- 
tury and been a close ob- 
server for half that period 

and so located that I could study 
city people from actual contact 
with them, having them on all sides of 
me and conversing with them daily. | 
have found that altogether too man, 
think that all they have to do is to 
get a small farm, move on it, and 
Providence the rest. That of 
itself is a fatal error. I know of two 
families at present that are near me, 
who bought small farms early last 
spring, moved here and began opera- 
Both are sick of it and trying 
to sell. Why? Because they knew 
nothing of the business they were 
about to attempt, and the farm pro 
duced nothing but weeds. The re 
ceipts from either will not pay 
the taxes. I offer these as_ typical 
illustrations of what I habitually see. 
These two families are compirativels 


does 


tions. 


one 


poor people, have spent the savings of 
a lifetime and will in all probability 
be compelled to sell and go back to 


the city, and the dream of a lifetime to 
be buried in the grove of adversity. 


In view of these facts what shall the 


Hulsart, Matawan, N. F. 


city man do who is looking toward a 
small farm for a home in the country ? 
He should acquaint himself with what- 
ever kind of farming he proposes to 
follow. I would suggest that he rent 
at first, then if the adventure does not 
prove as successful as anticipated he 
can give up without so much loss 
\nother point in favor of renting is 
that it requires less capital in the out 
set. The man who knows. nothing 
about farming must first learn the 
business before he can hope to suc 
Ile must not forget that he is 
trying to compete with men who have 
made the occupation a lifelong study, 
men who have been ground in the 
mill of experience. With these 
thoughts in mind the prospective 
country home seeker will realize there 
is something more to farming than ob 
taining a nice and a few oi 
more acres nicely located, 

lf 1, 
farm operations, were in the city man’s 
place and was desirious of making 
farming pay, | would first locate my 
self handy to one or more good mark- 
| would hire a first class up-to 
farmer, lay my plans before him 


ceed. 


house 


with my present knowledge of 


ets. 


date 
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and accept his criticisms. | would 
give him full charge, go to work 


under him, and try to learn the busi- 


ness. The uninitiated must remembet 
that in order to succeed one must be 
master of his own business. He must 


understand how to 
machinery 


all tools and 
y, how to feed his animals and 
crops for best results; he should know 
how plants grow, and how they 
he should have a knowledge of 
and what kind best adapted to the 
kind of crop he wishes to grow. \ll 
this and more go to make up success- 
ful farming. Fertilization and how 
best to apply and maintain it for the 
needs of crops is an important factor. 
lowing and preparing soil for crops; 


use 


feed: 


soils 


planting the seed and transplanting 
voung and tender plants requires a 
knowledge not usually possessed by 


the city man; cultivation and conserva- 
tion of soil moisture are also essentials 
Harvesting and preparing 
the crop for market should be studied 
to meet the demands of the market 
supplied. Too many men, even thosc 
who have followed farming for years, 
sight of the fact that produce 
must be graded and properly packed. 

Now having laid before the readet 


to success. 


1 
ise 


some of the essentials necessary to 
success | would say to those of out 
city friends who wish to engage in 


farming as a business and are willing 
to learn, and become masters of it, 
that there is no calling to-day more 
independent, more healthy or more 
remunerative for capital and time ex- 
pended. The several kinds of farm 
ing appeal to different people accord- 
ing to their several Some 
fancy poultry, others stock or general 
farming, while still others prefer truck 
or market garden crops. These 
should be selected to best suit one’s 
taste or inclination. 

In discussing the several kinds of 
farming I will touch on those with 
which I am best acquainted. Poultry 
I know nothing about, neither am I 
qualified to talk on stock. General 


tastes. 
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farming, grain, hay, grass, potatoes, 
and etc., would in my judgment be too 
large an undertaking for the uninitated. 
It requires larger acreages, more stock 
to operate it, more machinery, and 
consequently a larger outlay in cash, 
even though one rents the farm. 
Small fruits, truck and market gar 
den crops are more likely to appeal to 
the average cit) person than any of the 
other kinds of farming mentioned. 
‘rom 25 vears of experience, | would 
enumerate few of the crops I have 
found very profitable in most seasons. 
Strawberries, where one has the prop 
er soil, is a paying 
another. 


crop. 
‘These 


Red rasp- 
berries is crops 
quite easily grown, have few enemies, 
and but little fungus disease. The 
pianting lasts with good care and fer 
tilization from eight to ten years and 
vields from six to eight thousand pints 
of fruits annually after the second sea- 
son and will net the grower from two 
to four hundred dollars per acre if lo 
cated within reach of a good market. 
In conclusion 


are 


allow me to say to 
all those desirous of leaving the cities 
and beginning life anew in the coun- 
trv, by all means do it if you have sav- 
ings enough to tide you over sufficient- 
ly long to learn how to make your un- 
dertaking self sustaining. But don't, 

| beg of you, overlook the admonitions 
offered in the early part of this arti 

cle, or disastrous failure is sure to 
follow, unless vou have ample means 

at vour disposal. My tender sympath, 

goes out to the chil Iren who are shut 
up in close tenements and see nothing 
but brick and stone a greater part of 
their life, when they should be out in 
the country building up vigorous con- 
stitutions and laving a foundation that 
can never be attained in any of our 
large cities. The child becomes a stu- 
dent of actual things rather than those 
artificial. Dring the children to the 
country and turn them out in God's 
pure sunlight and let them thrive. It 
will be the best crop you can possibly 
produce. 
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BEE-KEEPING, 


THE POETRY OF AGRICULTURE 
By A. L. Boyden, Medina, O. 


EE-KEEPING is. often re- 
ferred to by authors as the 


poetical side of agriculture, 
and the hum of the honey-bee has in- 
spired bards of every clime and every 
age from the Pharoahs until now. 
Scientists also have been lured to it, 
from Aristotle down to Grassi. A 
veritable host of writers, too, have at- 
tempted to elucidate the mysteries of 
bee-keeping, and a _ recent author 
enumerates the titles of not less than 
2500 bee-books, and yet admits the list 
to be ine mmplete, besides leaving peri- 
odical literature untouched. 
Bee-keeping is a scientific business, 
strictly speaking, and the array of 
scientific men of modern times who 
have contributed to build it up is 
quite imposing: Swammerdam, Ma- 
raldi, Reaumur, Latreille, Bonner, 
Huber, Langstroth, Dzierzon, Siebold, 
Leuckart, Schonfeld, Girdowyn, Che- 
shire, Cowan, Grassi , Clerici, and 
others of lesser note, so that it is far 
from being bookish or pedantic. To- 
day, in America at least, bee-keeping 
has ceased to be an empirical pursuit, 
and the periodicals devoted to apicul- 
ture teem with scientific facts and de 
ductions in a way positively mystify- 
ing to the unitiated reader, though 
quite well understood by most of our 
bee-keepers. Most apiarists, howev- 
er, are unaware of this peculiarity of 
their pursuit, and treat it as a matter 
of course. This gives foundation for 
the claim that bee-keeping as con- 
ducted in North America to-day is 
the most thoroughly scientific of all the 
pursuits which go to make up the gen- 
eral science of agriculture. The con- 
dition is very largely due, if not en- 
tirely so, to the labors of the late Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, of Oxford, Ohio, 
born at Philadelphia on Christmas 
day, 1810. In 1851 he invented the 
first practical movable-comb _ hive, 
which at once placed American bee- 
keeping on a far higher plane than its 
European rival, a lead which it steadi- 
ly maintains. In other forms of agri- 


culture, as was too often the case, out 
American agriculture was simply a 
reflex of the European; but in the 
case of apiculture, this is entirely re- 
versed. 

In the matter of books and periodi- 
cals also we equally well maintain the 
lead, so that we are under no necessity 
to borrow or copy. Europeans are 
inclined to scoff at our claims some 
times, and their authors are loath to 
admit the Langstroth supremacy. Tor 
exainple, it has been claimed for 
Dzierzon that he invented the movable 
comb frames, when, as a matter of 
fact, he decidedly opposed their in- 
troduction into Germany, and _ for 
some vears Was a vigort us Oppt ment, 
cutting out his combs with the aid of 
long knives and tongs. 

In queen-breeding, too, we are far 
and away in advance; and it goes 
without saying, that this is a “really 
and truly” scientific pursuit, demand 
ing from its devotees intimate knowl- 
edge of the biology of the bees and 
the nicest kind of manipulation and 
calculation, scientific from start to 
finish. 

In the practical details of bee-keep- 
ing we undoubtedly excel; and bee- 
keeping with us is done in no amateur 
fashion. The late Captain Hethering- 
ton, of Cherry Valley, New York, 
owned and operated for a number of 
years, and to the day of his death, 
3000 hives of bees, so that a moderate 
estimate of the number of bees he per- 
sonally owned in mid-summer is 150,- 
000,000. But Harbison, the great 
California bee-keeper, owned at one 
time 6000 colonies of bees, and 
there are several others who have 
owned or now own as many as 3000 
hives. One bee-keeper at Delanson, 
New York, has 700 colonies in his own 
yard, which he manages with signal 
success. This has _ hitherto been 
thought impossible, and 300 to 400 
is thought to be the limit in one lo- 
cation. Bee-keeping is not confined to 
any one section of the United States 
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from Maine in the east, with its clover 
and fireweed (willow herd), to Cali- 
fornia in the west with its sages, alfal- 
fa and beans (lima), carpet grass, and 
manzanita, and from Minnesota on 
the north, with its clover and rasp- 
berry, to Florida in the south, witn 
palmetto and mangrove. Ontario also 
stands very high in bee-keeping in all 
round qualities of its product; and 
Cuba and Jamaica are competitors 
worthy of acknowledgment. It. is, 
therefore, impossible to fix any limits 
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or peon has neither the capital nor ed- 
ucation necessary to compete with our 
educated American bee-keepers. In 
ngland, the leading bee-keepers 
seem to be clergymen, and it is vers 
much the same in France and Ger- 
many. In the United States, profes 
sional men are fond of bee-keeping, 
but now that farmer’s sons are being 
well educated too, the supremacy will 
probably pass to them, although as 
a rule it does not receive the attention 
it deserves from agricultural schools 
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to successful bee-keeping. Nor is the 
available territory all taken up by an, 
means. There is good territory stil 
unoccupied in the South and West 
particularly ; also in the Canadian do- 
minion, where new available territory 
is constantly coming into view. Mex 
ico offers a fine field practically un 
touched. 

The requisites for success in bee 
culture are the same as in any other 
agricultural pursuit, though perhaps 
not so much physical strength is re 
quired. A love for the business, a 
good education, a good location, and 
some capital are required. Given 
these, success ought to follow. In 
Europe great efforts have been made 
by the chief governments to teach and 
interest the peasantry in bee-keeping 
largely without avail, as the peasant 


and colleges though it would be an 
easy matter to do it. 

The best way to learn bee-keeping 
is from some skilled bee-keeper, 
though the bulk of our apiarists are 
self-taught, nearly altogether. Where 
one can afford the time, a summer's 
training in a well-equipped apiary is 
almost invaluable. Failing in this the 
man with a good agricultural training 
can pick up the threads of apicultural 
knowledge by a careful perusal of our 
leading bee-books. There are three 
of these which are fine volumes of 
nearly 500 pages each, jammed full of 
information: Root’s A B C of Bee 
Culture, Cook’s Manual, and Lang- 
stroth’s Hive and Honey-bee (re- 
vised). Then we have several excel- 
lent magazines which are very credit- 
able to say the least. The book 
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knowledge can be greatly improved by 
visits to conventions and conferences 
with brother bee-keepers. lor resi 
dents in the [Eastern States there is a 
fine opportunity of this kind annually 
held at Jenkintown, near Philadelphia, 
when the leading lights of beedom may 


be seen at the particular work in 
which they excel. This presents a 


fine opportunity for a beginner, and 
costs nothing but the railway fare to 
and fro. There is nothing quite like 
it anywhere else; but the larger States 
have their annual conventions, and ac- 
casionally local societies have meeting: 
at which one generally obtains some 
new and _ practical There is 
also. a_ national convention, which 
takes place this vear at San Antonio 
Texas. One not glean 
rule very much from the papers read; 
but the bee-keepers present are gener- 
ally mines of information, and there is 
generally an interchange of ideas 
which is stimulating to a great degree. 
To rub up against the man who pro- 
duces honey 


ideas. 


does as a 


by the ton, and who 
counts his hives by the hundreds, acts 
as a strong stimulant to a weak-kneed 
beginner groping for light. 

To the young farmer, bee-keeping 1s 
an excellent hobby, as good as kodak- 
ing, and more profitable. For the 
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long winter nights the books on bees 
are fine reading, together with the 
hee-magazines, some of them well il- 
lustrated. Moreover, the literature of 
the honey-bee particularly rich, 
hence the interest need not flag. The 
classic poetry—in English—of the be« 
comprises Virgil, Vaniere, and Evans 


is 


The bee most prominently cultivated 
and which, in parlimentary parlance, 
“has the floor,” is the Italian. Strictly 
speaking, it is not the Italian bee, as 
it is a local variety which has its habi 
tat on the slopes of the Alps verging 
into Italy. It was originally introduc 
from Bellinzona, Switzerland. — It 
has been greatly improved by the 
skillful bee-keepers of this country, 
until Americo-Italian queens are ac- 
tually exported to Italy as breeders. 
In this case, coals are certainly car- 
ried to Newcastle. \merican bee- 
keepers have experimented with othet 
varieties—Carniolian, Caucasian, Ba 
nat, Kramer, Cyprian, Syrian, Holy 
Land, and several others; but, as al 
ready stated the Italians are the fav- 


orites. 


ed 


Stingless bees are domestti- 
cated in some parts of South America 
and a shipment of two colonies by W. 
IX. Morrison, a well-known Ohio bece- 
keeper, has aroused considerable in 


terest in this country. Stingless bees 
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OF 750 COLONIES 


comprise many three 
venera-Melipona, Tetrasoma, and Tri- 
vona, scattered over a territory of &,- 
miles, or from the 
United States to Argentina. Over a 
vreat part of this territory our honey- 
bee can not exist unless very carefull, 
protected f enemies; yet the 


species of 


000,090 square 


from its 
stingless bees are in myriads every- 
where. This is to be wondered at, 
for our bees were very probably na- 
tives of the Soudan originally, and 
cover the whole of Africa from North 
to South. Various species of Apis al- 
so inhabit India, so the American bee- 
keeper has “something new” under the 
Sun. 

\t the present time bee-keepers are 
very hepeful. The recently enacted 
pure-food law will certainly tend to 
improve the demand for honey by giv- 
ing consumers greater confidence in 
the bottled product. Honey has great- 
ly suffered from this evil, and from 
newspapers and others interested in 
advertising compounds resembling 
honey. Compared with other pro- 
ducts of the farm such as butter, hon- 
ey is too cheap from the producer's 
point of view. Some of the States, 
notably Ohio, Ilinois, and New York, 


have pure-food laws which are being 
enforced, and which tend still further 
to give stiffness to the market. A 
general enforcement of strict pure- 
food laws is earnestly desired by all 
\merican and European bee-keep- 
ers, as m1 thing else is required to stim 
ulate their business greatly. 

Given a much better price for its 
chief product, honey (and _ possibly 
beeswax), it is perfectly safe to state 
that American  bee-keeping would 
grow at a very rapid rate, seeing that 


we have a_ suitable foundation on 
which to build. The desire for this 
perfectly natural food, almost pre- 
digested, is growing rapidly; but un- 


der the conditions suggested 1 would 
be irrestible, and might for a time 
be impossible to supply; but the 
amount of honey the United States can 
produce is enormous. 

At present, thanks to the enterprise, 
knowledge, and skill of the American 
bee-keepers, it is possible for the 
poorer classes to place on their tables 
a food equal to anything the million- 
aire can secure. This is no smail 
boast; but it is a truism to state it so, 
and with that statement may we leave 
the subject for the present? 
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DOGS ON THE FARM, 
FROM A COMMERCIAL STANDPOINT 
By B. R. and O, A. Knapp, Cortland, N. Y. 


OR years past, thorough-bred 
horses, cattle, sheep, and 


poultry, have been  de- 
manding more and more attention 
from the majority of farmers, the 
whole country over. Science in 
the breeding of these noble animais 
has done much to place them on the 
prosperous footing that they have ob- 
tained. The farmer of to-day is reap 


ing the benefit of this advancement. 
The horse is able to fill all and ever 

more than the expectations first fost- 

The cow has proven 


ered for them. 





that she is able to turn more profit 
than two or even three of her kind did 
vears ago, and so with other branches 
of animal husbandry. All of this has 
been brought about by the farmers, 
with the assistance afforded them 
by our agriculture colleges. 

But when we come to the dog (when 
bred in his purity) the farmer has, 
as a rule, had no hand in his improve- 
ment nor is he reaping any of the 


profit or benefit therefrom. This 
branch has been handled only by 
kennel-owners; and they have taken 


every advantage of it. From the 
slight knowledge given out as to the 
financial gains, competition has nevet 
been strong, but as great rivalry ex- 
ists among themselves to produce the 


exhibition specimens; there has been 
a great factor in the improvement of 
each breed. 

But first the American Kennel Club 
must have a mentioning, as it is here 
that registry and books are kept which 
furnish the pure-bred dogs with rec 
ords. 

\ny dog that has a registered sire 
and dam is eligible to a name and 
number; upon payment of one dollat 
with the proper application blank filled 
out, a certificate is issued. Up to the 
present time there have been 
104,000 dogs registered in America, 
and through the exactness with which 
their books have been kept, a pedigree 
can be obtained that will show the 
true breeding for almost any number 
of generations. The American Ken 
nel Club also keeps records of all the 
winnings made at the various shows; 
and no dog is allowed an honor that 
does not rightfully belong to — hini. 
\nother feature is the exposure of 
any and all dishonesty that unscrupul- 
ous breeders might indulge in. 

The bench shows that are held in 
many of our largest cities have proven 
a great success both as an instructor 
and educator and as a promoter to- 
ward the standard of excellency. New 
York annually holds two great shows 
at Madison Square Garden, namely 
the Ladies’ Kennel Club — show 
that comes in November, and _ the 
Great Westminster Kennel Club show 
each February. The latter show 
brings out over 1400 entries. Boston 
ranks next with another mammoth 
show each year. Chicago, Pittsburg. 
Baltimore, and other cities also hold 
annual exhibitions, that are given lib- 
eral patronage. 

At all shows each acknowledged 
breed is given a place, while under the 
breeds all are subdivided into classes, 
namely, Puppie, Novice, Limit, Open, 
and Winners. In this way fairness is 
obtained. .\ champion dog is one that 
has ten points to his credit in the 
Winners’ class. 
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lf the farmer, can be prevailed up- 
on to replace his common (and in 
most cases mongrel) dog with a pure 
bred one it will open up a new field, 
that will add a new source of income. 
He should first decide on the breed he 
prefers. In this there should be no 
mistake as each breed has a class of 
admirers that they appeal to. After 
the breed is selected, inquiries will 
have to be made to kennels for foun- 
dation stock. One way is to purchase 
a young female that can be grown to 
maturity at a slight expense, As 
breeding time approaches it is wise to 
book her to some good stud that has 
backing and reputation behind him. 

The farmer has all the advantage 
imaginable over the kennels in produc- 


ing the finest of stock. The hunting 
breeds and Collies never can do as 
well elsewhere as on the farm. It 


might be advisable to leave the to 
breeds alone as they are too tender. 
With the collie (of which the writ 
ers are most familiar) it is found that 
they have all the requirements that 
make them one of the greatest breeds 
irom a commercial standpoint. This 
is due to the stock driving qualities, 
watchfulness, and companionship, that 
they possess. Some years ago the city 
fad took up the collie as a pet and 
each year the demand has increased 
until to-day the kennels that breed 
them report that over 90% are sold 


to city trade alone; and yet it is not 
possible there to allow them to show 
their true value. \t the New York 
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show Over 200 specimens were brougitt 
out last year. 

Another noticeable fact is that the 
hunter, when buying a new dog, is 
willing to pay more when he has 
guarantee that the dog is farm raised ; 
and with all the other breeds larger 
than the Toys it is equally as import- 
ant that they should be reared out in 
the open, with plenty of space to ex 
ercise. And of all the other advant- 
ages the farmer is the man that can 
and will bring out the best. It has 
been proven that the English bui 
which is a shy breeder, only does het 
best when she can obtain all of the 
advantages which the farm brings. 

The writers had a few unpleasant 
experiences when starting in the 
fancy ; their idea was to buy a female 
(collie) that was bred and from her 
to produce the foundation stock, ana 
this was not sc bad if they had been 
willing to pay a fair price; but on the 
contrary they expected something for 
nothing and the result was not very 
satisfactory. Individually this dam 
was poor but her puppies were even 
worse. She was soon moved out and 
a new one took her place that was 
backed by the best of blood. 

Possibly this article may appeal to 
some that have a liking for one of our 
most noble domestic animals; but it 
they farther and take up theit 
breeding with the same interest that is 
given that of horses or cattle, they 
will be surprised by the results. 
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By Yau Hang Tong, °07 
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THE POOR BOYS AT WORK 





SUPPOSE that) our readers 
know that China is an agricul- 
tural empire, great and ancient, 
situated on the East of Asia; bounded 
on the east by sea, on the north by the 
desert, and on the west as well as on 
the south by other lands. She has 
a huge area of 4,277,170 square miles 
and a vast population of 433,553,030. 
Right in the heart of the country, from 
Kast to West, there is a river, known 
as the Yang-tze River, which forms a 
belt more than 10,000 miles long. The 
northern Provinces are irrigated by 
the Yellow River, which runs a course 
of more than miles. In the 
South, the Pearl River furnishes water 
for the use of two great Provinces, 
Kwang-tung and Kwang-si; while in 
the extreme North, the Amur River 
forms the natural dividing line of Si- 
beria and Manchuria. Besides these. 
the deposit of the Great Canal adds 
more fertility to the soil of the Eastern 
Plain. Favored by these and many 
small rivers, China has been justified 
in claiming fame as one of the great- 
est and oldest, if not the greatest and 
oldest, agricultural countries in the 
world. Her land can be roughly di- 
vided into four main divisions: the 
mountainous, the hilly, the Plain and 
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the Desert. All the North and North 
western Provinces of our country are 
more or less mountainous. There the 
forests find their beautiful home and 
the animal breeders smile cheerfully 
for their greens. The hilly portion is 
in the East, Southeast and South; 
while the plain occupies the whole cen 
tral part of the Celestial Empire. In 
these two portions, the prosperous 
peasants people all the districts, own 
ing and tilling the fields their fathers 
owned and tilled before them, where 
the Chinese grow the best food in the 
world, rice; the best drink, tea; and 
the best clothing, silk. Having a fer 
tile well irrigated, drained by 
nature, which produces every kind of 
food, and a climate which favors ev 
ery kind of fruit, our people, have for 
tens of centuries, regarded agricul- 
ture, which feeds us, as the chief pro- 
ductive industry, and above all other 
occupations. 


soil 


Such is. the natural situation of 


China, an entire agricultural country 
whose history of agriculture is inti- 
mately bound with that of the nation. 
To make a review of the past can 
not but prove interesting to lead us 
to inquire into the progress of the 
future. 


In the prehistoric age, the in- 
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habitants of China with no exception 
to the other people, lived in caves and 
subsisted entirely on the flesh and 
blood of animals. The life was mis- 
erable and people suffered from many 

kinds of disease. Thanks to Heaven, 
who blessed us with an Emperor t 

whose diligent researches our agricul- 
tural and medicinal knowledge is due. 
\fter his advent, Emperor Shun 
Nuny, the Divine Agriculturist, stud 


ied the characteristics of plants with 
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And, at the same time he im- 
proved and expanded the methods of 
his predecessor, making the art of ag- 
riculture more extensive. To his per- 
severing efforts, the utilization of 
tillable lands and the regular seasonly 
sowing of grains, was, largely, due. 
The great success, which attended the 
results of his experiments, induced all 
people of the land to follow and prac- 
tice them diligently. Hou Chack’s 
reputation as an agricultural teacher 


soil. 


SPECIMENS SHOWING THE PRUNING OF ORNAMENTAL TREES 


their relation to the climate, ascer- 
tained the fertility and suitability of 
the soil, and introduced to his citizens 
the methods of cultivation and prepara- 
tion of food. After Shun Nung, came 
another great agriculturist, Hou 
Chack. who, we are told, while vet 
a child, took unusual interest in farm- 
ing. Ilis amusements chiefly consist- 
ed of fibre and grain planting. As he 
grew older, his love for agriculture 
became more intense. At his maturi- 
tv, this natural inclination led him to 
make minute investigations into the 
productiveness and adaptability of the 


was now firmly established; and a 
further recognition of his ability and 
merit was followed by an Imperial 
appointment as Minister of Agricul- 
ture. 

Afterward, the development of the 
agriculture became more and more in- 
tense. It has become a_ traditional 
custom (vou may call it Common 
Law) that every Spring, the Emperor 
plows a few furrows and sows several 
handfuls of grains on a piece of land 
designated for himself. With the pro- 
duct of that field, he sacrifices to his 
own ancestors. To some of our read- 
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ers, this superficial method of cultiva- 
tion may seem ridiculous ; but it is evi- 
dent that the ruler of the land is deep- 
ly interested in agriculture and under- 
takes to encourage his people to that 
industrial pursuit by his personal ex- 
ample. 

Owing to her ever-increasing popu- 
lation, which now averages 206 per- 
sons per square mile, the art of farm- 
ing has become more intensive rathe1 
than extensive. Land holding is free 
to those possessing it, by paying a 
nominal tax. The minimum size of 
farms is five acres, though it varies 
considerably in different parts of the 
country. 


The old Chinese land system was 
very unique. It was parallel to the 
feudal system of the Middle \ges 


The land was divided into sections and 
townships. Each township consisted 
of f ur sections of Qoo Chinese acres 
each, or 30 sections, each of one 
square mile extent. Each section was 
subdivided into small holdings of 100 
acres. There were in each section 
nine pieces of land which were award- 
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SHUN NUNG 


The Divine Aagriculturist 


ed separately to the people who heid 
them as fiefs; that is, in lieu of tax- 
ation had to work unitedly for the 
Government, which generally owned 
those lands in the centre, taking pos 
session particularly of the central por- 





“A CABBAGE FIELD” 
The leaves are hung in the sun to dry 
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tion to equalize and economize labor. 
This system had been in vogue for 
many centuries when two centuries be- 
fore the Christian Era it was totally 
abolished by the Edict of an Absolute 
Monarch (the Chen Dynasty.)  Aft- 
er this, land has been taken by indi- 
viduals without any svstem and con- 
dition. 

As regards production, China can 
produce all varieties of food and cloth- 
ing. Indeed, if | am not exaggerat 
ing, what you have in America, we 
have; but what we can produce in 
China, you cannot produce in Ameri- 
ca. Rice, a grain well adapted in the 
Tropical country, is the chief national 
which feeds more than two- 
thirds of the population of the world. 
Rice is cultivated more or less in thir- 
teen provinces, at least. The virtues 
of tea, both as a drink and a medicine, 
have been extolled from its earliest use 
as a beverage in China, and _ since 
16069, has been the chief export of our 
land. Its cultivation confined to 
the region lying between 24° and 
35° of North latitude. The climate 
between these parallels varies to a con 
siderable extent, being much warmer 
in the Southeast than in the Northen 
Provinces. Our silk, a textile fibre, 
peculiarly suited to our hospitable sel, 


food, 


is 


AGRICULTURE, 


ONE OF THE MANY IN CHINA 


that most lovely and exquisite cloth 
which clothes the royal, the wealthy, 
and the fair sex of all lands, ranks 
second in importance with rice. 

The Chinese girls and women may 
be said to be born with a_ needle 
between thumb and fingers. Their 
skill and ease in embroideries have be- 
come proverbial; they command the 
respect and admiration of those who 
have an occasion to see them at work. 
Indeed, the Chinese could weave and 
spin with dexterity long before the 
Kuropeans could conceive the slightest 
idea of the art. In order to encourage 
and promote sericulture, among the 
gentler sex, the Empress weaves and 
spins with zeal during the season of 
silk. Though China has been in the 
past, as she is to-day, a cotton-growing 
country, still, owing to the lack of im- 
provements and encouragements, she 
has to award the palm to America 
when a comparison is tnade between 
the two nations. There are ten States 
in the Union, which yield more or 
less cotton ; while in the Central King- 
dom, twelve Provinces produce a 
similar article for the comfort of her 
people. Besides these, wheat, baricy 
and millet grow luxuriantly in th 
the North: sugar cane thrives in the 


South: while fibers, such as flax, 
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hemp, jute and ramie also do well :n 
the South and the central part of the 
i<:mpire. 

To sum up, then, the facts which 
show that China has been the most an- 
cient and the greatest industrial [Em- 
pire, it is reasonable that she ought to 
maintain her standard as such to-day , 
but by reasons of her treading on the 
old paths and laving 
searches aside, 
her American 
industrial 


scientific re 
distanced bi 
the race for 
Happily. how- 
ever, she is resuming the competition 
with redoubled energy. In order to 
restore her lost agricultural prestige, 
aside from sending her — students 
abroad to acquire the best methods ot 
the West, she is granting land and 
giving protection to her industria! 
With the introduction of ap- 
proved western methods and choice 
western implements, and with, on one 


hand, greater inducements from th« 


she is 
sister in 


progress. 


class. 
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Government, and , on the other hand, 
still more activities from her people, 
it is not unreasonable to console our- 
selves with the hope that may the time 
be not far distant when the oldest Em 
pire will regain her place as. the 
greatest agricultural nation. 


THE POOR MAN WITH THE POOR IMPLEMENT 


MAKING GOOD ON THE FARM—I 


By 1. H. Moulton, ‘or Sp. 


VIER since the Cornell Country- 
man was started, I have 
been wishing that it miglit 

contain a f articles, writ 
ten by the common, everyday stu 
dents telling of their successes and 
failures in their attempts at practica’ 
agriculture. This would bring mc« 
news of my class mates and furnisii 
ine encouragement in my attempts, 
as well as making interesting reading 
for the Countryman. I feel, however, 
that I am hardly qualified to begin 
such a series, but for fear of giving th« 
idea a damper on the very start, I wili 
try, hoping that it may be the fore 
runner of many interesting articles. 
In the first place, I am going to 
make out a little outline of what, to 
me, would make up an interesting ar- 
ticle. Let us suppose that every read 
er of the Cornell Countryman has 
come to an Alumni reunion and that 
each one in his turn is questioned 
about himself since he left Cornell. 
What would some of these questions 
be? First, some of his classmates 


series of 


would ask the gencral question, “What 
has he been doing?” This wall neces 
sitate a short autobiography of his life 
since leaving college. Then someone 
may ask about some experiments triec 
or the results from certain methods 
with different crops. By this time some 
freshman becomes interested in him 
and begins to ask him questions: Of 
what practical value has your work 
at Cornell been to you? What is the 
opening im your particular line ot 
business for Cornell students? Judg- 
ing from your experience, what 
would you advise in regard to our 
work here? This will lead to a great 
amount of paternal advice, which ex- 
students are so fond of delivering to 
anyone they can get to listen. 

This is only a suggestion for those 
who come after me, and perhaps a 
little explanation of what I am going 
to write. 

| left Cornell five years ago. | 
bought a farm and went into partner- 
ship with my father, in the retail miik 
business in Cuba, Allegany Co., N. Y. 











We own two farms and rent another, 
the total acreage being about 375 acres 
of which 50 acres is woodland. 

When I commenced delivering milk 
i only sold about 6o quarts per day. 
\t that time there were four milkmen 
here; at the present time I am selling 
from 350 lo JOO quarts per day, and 
there is only one other milkman left 
and he has only a small route. | 
bought out one small route, and th« 
rest has come to me as the direct 1 
sult of my efforts to produce milk of 
the best quality and to handle it ac 
cording to sanitary methods. 

We keep a herd of from 55 to 60 
grade Jers« y cows, using a thorough- 
bred bull, and raising calves to keep 
up the dairy. This has had a great 
deal to do with keeping up the route. | 
have had more or less experience with 
numbers of cows of all the leading 
breeds, as we had to buy a great man: 
the first years, and I am thoroughly 
convinced that there is nothing equai 
to a good Jersey cow, for a milkman. 
not one of the goat variety, but a good, 
large machine, capable of turning a 


large amount of fodder into a pail 
full of 4% or 4.5% milk. special) 
is this true in smaller towns. where 


more attention is paid to the amount of 
cream than in cities, where the ques 
tion of purity is given more attention. 

ver since I commenced farming, 
| have been trying my best to raise al 
falfa. This is out of the alfalfa terri 
tory, and no one has ever succeeded 
in making a success of it. and I have 
not much to record except failures, 
but they are all valuable, because of 
the lessons they teach. The first field 
| sowed was on a flat, with no surface 
drainage. During the January thaw 
the water stood three or four inches 
deep and then froze. This killed the 
alfalfa entirely. Another lesson that | 
have learned is, that unless the ground 
is very free from weed seed, a nurse 
crop is very important, as it will check 
the growth of the weeds until the al- 
falfa gets a start. Any crop, such as 
oats and peas, which can be cut early 
for green feed, is good. At last I 
succeeded in getting a stand, but the 
field is so streaked that after cutting 
two seasons I have plowed it up, and 
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am going to reseed it 
| feel quite certain of 
after this. 

Another experiment, which | have 
tried, suggested by the New York 
State Experiment League, was that of 
sun flowers planted with corn. | in- 
creased the number of tons of fi dder 
raised on a acre about a third, but the 
extra expense of getting the mixed 
fodder into a silo was so great that | 
did not consider it profitable. 


next spring 
a good stand 


| have also been experimenting for 
the past ten months with a milking 
machine, and while I am perfectly sure 
in my own mind as to the results, | am 
not ready to make them public just 


yet. In the near future ] hope to be 
able to give the readers of the Cornell 
Countryman the results of. this @x- 


periment, 

It would be ver\ hard to tell all the 
practical ways in which my work at 
Cornell has helped me. 
bov just finishing arithmetic will tell 
you that it is of practical value to 
him, but ten years later, how much 
more he will mean by the same state 
ment. It is not Just the rules in the 
old arithmetic, but it is what it formed 
the foundation for, that made it 
valuable. It is just this way with ms 
work at Cornell. It looked practical 
to me then, but it looks practical in a 
far different way now. To me, the 
work done in the dairy building has 
been of the most direct value. I be- 
lieve that, for a man who is going to 
follow the milk business, there is not 
a thing done in the dairy department 
that he can afford to miss; and just so 
in all the other departments. Although 
one cannot specialize in all of them. 
the more he can get out of every de- 
partment the broader man he wil] be. 

Then too, there is another valuable 
lesson I learned, one which 
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SO 


ever) 
student of Cornell can hardly help 
but realize. No student can listen to 
the instruction he receives there. 


without a feeling of greater respect for 
his profession, and the feeling, that be- 
cause of the place scientific agricul- 
ture holds he can command the respect 

his fellow men. 


and honor of al’ 
lize openings tor young men in the 
retail milk business Was never better 
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than at the present time. There is an 
increasing demand for first class milk 
everywhere, and those already having 
large routes have great difficulty in 
getting competent help. While the 
life of milkman must be a strenuous 
one, it need not necessarily be monoto- 
nous or unpleasant; there are many 
people to see and joke with every 
morning and so many little incidents, 
which make good jokes to tell even 
if they are not funny when they hap- 


pen. For instance, one night just be- 
fore midnight during an_ electric 


storm, when telephone lines were sup- 
posed to be out of business, my ‘phone 
rang several times as though some 
thing very urgent “was doing.” | 
tumbled out of bed and rushed to th« 
telephone, only to hear a_ fenunine 
voice say, “I would like a pint of milk 
in time for breakfast.” The answet 
might better be imagined than printed, 
and I think there would be as many 


OUR WINTER BIRDS IN THEIR 
RELATION TO AGRICUL- 
TURE-IV—THE REDHEAD- 

not, strictly speaking, a win 


ED WOODPECKER 
By Vaughan McCaughey, ’08 

ter bird. A large pr irtion oi 
its food consists of beechnuts, and so 
during “good beechnut vears,”’ it re- 
mains north throughout the — entir¢ 
winter, but if beechnuts are scarce it 
migrates south. In fact, the Redhead 
is a very good example of this general 
law—“if a bird has an abundance of 
its favorite food its movements no 
longer seem to be governed by the 
calendar.” 


lif redheaded woodpecker is 


The Redhead not only shows decided 
individuality in respect to its migra- 
tions, but also as to its diet and feed- 
ing habits. A great many interesting 
observations have been made of this 
bird’s habit of storing nuts; whole 
handfuls of beechnuts have been taken 
from a single knothole; and have been 
found in cracks in gateposts, behina 
slivers in fences, and in cracks at the 
end of railway ties. 
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different answers as there are readers, 
which if printed might show some in- 
teresting characteristics of some. At 
another time I decided to accommo- 
date a customer, who had been worry- 
ing for some time about getting sour 
milk, accordingly, I carried in a four 
quart pail of skim milk. She was de 
lighted and wanted to know the pricc, 
Il told her five cents. “Oh!” she said, 
“IT guess I won't take but a_ pint 

\nd then aside from this there is al 
ways the satisfaction of work well 
done, if it is well done. It is not ike 
taking your milk and turning it in with 
other milk. [everything that is done t 
raise the standard of your milk 
be noticed later, and vou 
will surely reap the rewards of honest 
effort, not only in better satisfied cus- 
tomers, but in the new ones which 
will surely come your way, if vou are 
producing a better article than son 
one else. 


will 
sooner or 


There is a family of birds known 
as the Fly-catchers, so called becauss 
of their common habit of feeding upon 
lying insects—flies, butterflies, 
These birds perch silently in ex- 
posed places, and any unwary insect 
passing near 1s immediately pursued 
and snapped up, the bird returning 
again to its perch. The Redhead has 
evidently also learned this trick, and 
his favorite foraging ground is not a 
tree, as is the case with most of the 
other woodpeckers, but fence posts, 
and telephone poles. He is comm nly 
seen making short elliptical sallies into 
the air for insects, returning to his 
post with his prey. The insects cap- 
tured in this way are chiefly beetles, 
wasps, etc., Redhead being fond of 
very large beetles, especially the June 
bugs, which are the adults of the in- 
jurious “white grub.” Grasshoppers 
also form an important part of the 
food and account, in part, for the fre 
quent occurence of Redheads along 
roadsides and near fields. He does not 
destroy many boring grubs, and is not 
so valuable as the Downy on that 
score. He seems to prefer the adult 
beetles. 


bees, 
etc. 
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THE REDHEADED WOODPECKER 


Numerous accusations have been 
made against the Redhead as a fruit 
thief and many of these are just. It 
is true that Redheads frequently do 
considerable damage to fruit. But if 
these cases be investigated, it will be 
found that comparatively little dam- 
age is done in the open country, where 
fruit is raised on a large scale, where 
slight losses are not noticed, and 
where there is a good supply of wild 
fruit. On the other hand, the owner 
of a few trees or perhaps only one, as 


% & 


is often the case in town, is far more 
seriously affected by the depredations 
of the birds. These may be greatly 
obviated by the planting of wild fruti 
trees; mulberry, dogwood, and wild 
cherry, along the streets and road- 
ways. 

What has been said of the Sapsuck- 
er may also be said of the Redhead, 
while there may be cases in whicli 
their destruction is justifiable, on the 
whole they are of decided economic 
importance, and deserve protection. 
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THe fields are brown. 
Merry lhe sky is gray. The 
March trees are black ‘gainsi 

the low-hung clouds. 
Harsh, raw, strong, the winds rule the 
earth. It is March. 

Down through the pasture the sod 
is wet, so wet that water seeps from 
below your boots. The last-year grass 
is dun. The pasture stretches up the 
hill, a rolling carpet of brown. Over 
the soaked rail fence that creaks be- 
neath your weight, a field is tumbled 
into masses of sepia by the plowing of 
the Fall. The soil seems dead and 
silent. Nota sign of life is in or on it. 

But the air is full of vim = and 
zest. Great masses of  gray-black 
clouds rush over the sky, a scurrying 
torrent of vapor. Rain, cold and 
stinging strikes your face. It sweeps 
and swirls in sheets. It soaks the land 
and runs down the slopes where it 
meets the brook and rustles along to 
the creek that clatters down to the 
saw-mill dam, and then over banging 
and roaring. 

The woods, a scraggling company, 
sigh and moan in the gusts. There 
is the crack of breaking branches and 
the crash of falling limbs. Once there 
came the.sullen boom from a falling 
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trunk. Only the fit survive the month 
of March. 

The smell comes up of wet earth and 
decaying leaves, of rotting trees and 
of rain. The air is perfumed with 
the clean sweet smells of a fresh wet 


countryside. 


Take a long breath and be glad 
vou are alive. De glad that you may 
he out of doors. . Be glad of a land 


where the winds, and the rain mak 
for strength: where the weather is as 
bold as the landscape is rough and th 


o 
i~ 


people strong. De glad for March 


PiiINKING pays cash 
peter dividends. It is head 
or ; 
Thoughts work that tells in_ the 


long run. The man who 
lets his head ramble after his hands 
finds his hands bigger than his head. 
The purse is filled, for many men, in 
direct proportion to the ability of their 
brains. 

Farm management pays. The sim 
ple methods of our farmer ancestors 
will now seldom return in proportion 
to the labor expended in other busi- 
nesses. The farm as a business does 
not differ in any of its essentials from 
the factory. Both are manufacturing 
concerns. To the mechanical details 
of the factory there is added on the 
farm a factor involved by the forces 
f nature. These forces may be a 
great help or a great hindrance. Be- 
cause of these the farm is a more com- 
plicated machine than the factory, re 
quiring a higher type of intelligence 
to secure the best results. 

arm management is fun. If the 
farmer loses the management of his 
farm and lets the farm-manage itself, 
or worse still, manage him, he is not 
merely losing money, he is losing the 
fun. To anyone who has had the 
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experience of managing the details of 
a large and successful farm the work 
appeals not as drudgery and labor but 
as fun, as sport, pure and simple. It 
is the fun that come from the man- 
agement of any large enterprise. It 
is the pleasure that is found in intel- 
ligent labor. it is the joy of accom 
plishment. 

No fair minded person will dispute 
that with the small scientific knowl- 
edge at hand the farmer has achieved 
enormous results in the growing of 
crops. Yet neither will that person 
fail to admit that as a business con 
cern the average farm has been aw- 
fully mismanaged. It is upon this side 
of farm work that emphasis will be 
laid in the future. 

lf The Countryman devotes more 
space to farm systems than to indi- 
vidual practices, it is because less is 
known concerning crop rotation than 
crop growing and because the manage- 
ment of the land and labor is a great- 
er problem than the proper depth at 
which to plant potatoes. 


KacH year more and 


- the more alumni come back 
ee : 
iouies in February to attend 


the League’s meetings 
and the Agricultural banquet. To them 
the college extends its heartiest wel- 
come through the banquet and_ to 
them the store of learning is again 
opened through the meetings of the 
league. 

Yet, from the large number of al- 
umni who are, presumably, able to re- 
turn, the proportion is small of those 
who do come back at this time. Is it 
because they don’t care, because they 
lack interest in the college or their 
work? 

Keeping these stay-at-homes tied to 
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their own firesides, perhaps the great- 
est factor is the lack of the initiative 
required to leave the beaten track of 
their own business and to bring them 
again for a few days in touch with 
the college and its work. When a 
man is in a rut it is hard work for 
him to clamber out. Then, too, he is 
a weak man or he wouldn't be in the 
rut. Many of the alumni are in a rut 
Those who aren’t shine like stars 
among the others. 

The men who don’t come to Cornell 
in the latter part of February are un- 
fortunate. Every year the meetings 
of the Experimenters’ league and the 
banquet have given an impetus to the 
men who came. To get back to Cor- 
nell, to sing the old songs, to meet the 
old professors and the students has 
been worth more to many than a year 
living in the rut. To get in touch 
with the latest ideas on agriculture, to 
meet those of the old men who are 
doing things, the men who are making 
good and who aren't in a rut, has been 
good for every one who was at the 
Ixperimenters’ League meetings. 

Put down in your little book that 
you'll come back next year in Feb- 


ruary. 

THe custom of holding 
The League the Agricultural banquet 
~sentt at the time of the meet- 


ings of the State Ex- 
perimenters’ League and the Short 
Winter courses has caused a greater 
importance to be put upon these events 
and insured to them a greater success. 
The practice, inaugurated in 1906, 
of holding the banquet upon the even- 
ing of Feb. 22nd., is continued. It is 
hoped that this custom, growing into 
a tradition, will be rendered inviolable 
by the succeeding vears. 
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The 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 


lans for a jubilee week celebrating 
the fifticth anniversary of the opening 
of the first Agricultural college in the 
United States, are being formed. As 
Michigan had the honor of the pionecr 
agricultural college, the jubilee will 
he held at Lansing, probably at the 
meeting of the delegates of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and Ex- 
periment stations, May 28-31, 1907. 
President Roosevelt will speak, on the 
last day and preparations are being 
made for ten thousand visitors at the 
college. 


\ new forestry school is to be o1 
vanized at the State College of Penn- 
sylvania, by Prof. B. E. Fernow. 
formerly director of the New York 
State College of Forestry at Corneit 
University. The new forestry de- 
partment is to be modeled after the 
one at Cornell—following the same 

eneral policy. The school is de- 
cael to be a first class undergradu- 
ate school of forestry. 

|. T. Breazeales, has been appointed 
\ssistant Professor of Experimenta! 
\gronomy, at the same _ institution. 
Ife will carry on the experiments in 
the rotation of fertilizer crops which 
have been under way there for the 
past twenty-four years. He will be 
assisted in the work by Mr. C. L. 
Coos and I. R. Reid, who are sent 
by the Bureau of Soils. Mr. C. S. 
Shaw will a instructor in Agronomy 
and J. H. Barron assistant in Expert- 
mental Agronomy. 


* * * 


The plans for the distribution of 
the aluae schol: rships were decided 
upon at a joint meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the Agricultural college 
and the managers of the International 
Stock Show. One scholarship is to be 
viven to the college leading at the ex- 
position in the judging of horses, cat- 
tle sheep and swine, one to the college 
Qnaking the best exhibit of food stuffs, 
and one to the college making the hign- 
est average. The remaining thirteen 
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will be apportioned according to the 
winnings of the colleges. Save that 
no college shall receive more than 40 
per cent. of the total number. The 
awarding of the scholarships will be 
done by the respective colleges. 

i oe 


Madras is to have a new Agricui- 
ture college located at Coimbaton, 
where a large farm has been secured 
as a field laboratory. The institution 
begins life with an expert agricultur- 
ist, a farm superintendent, botanist, 
and chemist ; other members will be ad- 
ded from time to time. Both teaching 
and research work will be carried on 
at the institution. 


* ok * 


The first agricultural high school in 
Maryland at Calvert, in Cecil Co., is 
proving highly — successful. The 
school is under the supervision of H1. 
D. Sampson, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the control of 
the Cecil County School Board. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


One of the most significant visits 
ever made to the Cornell College of 
Agriculture was that of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Georgia, 
and of the Georgia College of Agri- 
culture on February 5 and 6. This 
body of men came from Georgia 
solely to inspect our new college. 

The State of Georgia has recenti: 
appropriated $100,000 for the promo 
tion of agriculture and has given to 
the University of Georgia full charge 
of the schools of the state as well as 
of the interests of agricultural educa 
tion. The University has already es- 
tablished eleven district schools for 
teaching agriculture at a cost of $850,- 
000. The visit of the men having this 
work in their keeping is a splendid 
tribute to the progressive spirit of the 
Georgia farmer. But the fact that 
they study the methods of teaching 
and of agricultural work here, is no 
less a tribute to the New York State 
College of Agriculture and the men 
who have its work in charge. 
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The members of the visiting com 
mittee were as follows: 

Chancellor David C. Barrow, of the 
University of Georgia; George Foste1 
Peabody, Trustee of the same Uni- 
versity; Hon. J. J. Conner, Senator 
Luther Martin, Doctor O. Thrash, 
Senator L. G. Hardaman; Hon. R. C. 
Neely, Dudley M. Hughes and Sena- 
tor A. J. McMullan, Trustees of the 
Agricultural School of the University 
of Georgia; Hon. T. G. Hudson, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture ; Hon. Thom- 
as J. Shackfellow; Harry Hodgeson, 
R. C. Beadle; Charles S. Peabody, ana 
Doctor Andrew M. Soule, Dean-elect 
of the Agricultural School. 


Another “one of the most enjoy- 
able of the year” assemblies was held 
on Thursday, Feb. 7, and may without 
doubt be hailed as the best of this 
college year up to this time. The 
hostesses were Mesdames Comstock, 
De Garmo Tailby and Misses Van 
Rensselaer, and Margaret Cook, and 
their portion of the evening was fulls 
in keeping with the earlier hours. The 
program presented to an audience ai- 
most filling the Barnes Hall Dome, 
was opened by the Glee Club and 
Aima Mater. Two more numbers 
were rendered, exceptionally well, the 
work of the Club being deserving 01} 
great credit and praise. An announce: 
ment concerning the new song books 
was followed by a vocal solo by R. 
R. Cook, Sp., who preceded Dean 
Bailey’s address. The latter consist- 
ing of readings, an informal address, 
and a recitation of Dean Bailev’s new 
poem “Tam That I am” was especially 
interesting and inspiring. <A final se- 
lection by the Glee Club completed an 
enjoyable part of a wholly enjoyable 
function. 


President and Mrs. Schurman visit- 
ed the new dairy building on the after- 
noon of the 6th and were shown the 
many interesting things to be seen 
there. President Schurman gave a 
number of short talks to the classes 
before leaving. 
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The N. Y. Produce Review and 
American Creamery for Jan. 9, 1907, 
contains a detailed description of the 
new dairy building, including plans of 
the floors and several views of the 
equipment and building. The generat 
arrangement and the system of in- 
struction are praised very highly, anc 
Prof. Pearson is given due credit for 
the labor and skill that have made th« 
school so complete. 


Prof. Wing has 30 men in different 
parts of the state testing cows. These 
have sent in some very gor «1 records 
several of them above 24 pounds oj 
butter fat for the week. 


\ very witty paper on Prof. Peas 
son's “Muckrake’—The Dairy Scor: 
Card,—was read by Mrs. Edward I. 
Marshall at the N. Y. State Dairy- 
men’s Convention recently. The score 
card was devised to aid in safe-guard- 
ing the milk, to prevent dishonest 
competition, and to make the consum 
er more discriminating in buying milk. 
Mrs. Marshall says, “Just here, like 
oil on water, comes Prof. Pearson 
with his “Muckrake.” the little dairy 
score card. Prof. Pearson is no new 
man at this business, he has been 
through considerable dross, and out 
of it he has picked the fine jobs ot 
permanent value, and incidentally he 
has suggested a pair of new eves for 
the dairy-sharp eves and standard-ize™ 


Prof. Ryoji Jwazumi, in charge of 
Dairving and Animal Husbandry ait 
the Tokio University, stopped here to 
inspect our new Agricultural College. 
lle is making a tour of the important 
educational centers of the United 
States. 


On February 6, Dean Bailey left 
Ithaca to attend a meeting of the State 
Grange, returning just in time for the 
\ssembly. This Grange, which he 
considers as representative of the peo- 
ple—the real power of the nation—is 
taking up the actual problems of the 
population, such as the good roads, 
the pure food, and the education 
questions. 





——< 
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WAITING Al 


The Agricultural Association start 
ed the second term with the following 
new officers, elected at the final meet- 
ing of last term: President G. D. 
Cooper: Vice-president, M. C. Burritt, 
secretary, Miss IX. Leonard; Treas 
urer, I. Ul. Anderson; Librarian, MM. 
\. Travis 


Phe New York Tribune Farmer oi 
January 31, contains an exhaustive 
account of the opening exercises ol 
the Model School house on January 
22, together with an illustration of the 
building. The exercises, which are 
conceded to be of especial significance 
in the field of rural education, were 
in the form of a meeting of promi 
nent educators. These included [x 
i’resident White, Professor Bristoi, 
of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Associa 
tion, Prefessor De Garmo, of the Ped 
agogical department, D. S. Kimball, 
of Sibley College, School Superintend- 
ent Boynton and Commissioner Up- 
dike: Dean Bailey, Professor Com 
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stock, “Unele john” Spencer, Miss 
MeClosky, Mr. Hunn and others. A 
thorough inspection of the building 
was made and a number of addresses 
completed the informal function. 


Superintendent C. Hl. Tuck of the 
farmer's Reading Course Depart 
ment, was absent from the Universits 
for January 6, 7 and 8, in order to at- 
tend the meeting of the State Grange 
at Binghamton. 


The Agricultural Buildings were 
visited during the week of January 4, 
by State Engineer Skene who came t 
Ithaca on the matter of the widening 
of the Inlet, but spent some time on the 
hill among the University buildings. 


Miss Edith M. Patch, of the Maine 
xperiment Station is pursuing specti- 
al, advanced work in the Department 
of Entomology. 
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On February 23, a public exhibi- 
tion and demonstration of spraying 
machines was given at the South Barii 
by the manufacturers of the machine: 
shown. The demonstration, which 
was held under the direction of the 
Horticultural Department, in conjunc 
tion with the Experimenter’s Leaguc, 
was for the purpose of emphasizing 
the importance and need of spraying, 
and of acquainting the students of the 
College with the different types of 
spraying machinery. Some ten or 
fifteen types were in evidence, repre- 
senting the most up-to-date models 
and the most well-known manufactui- 
ing’ firms. 


The short course class in Hort: 
culture made an excursion to Geneva 
on January 25, to inspect the nurset 
ies Of Smith Brothers, the farm of 
Mr. Lewis, and the State Experimeni 
Station. This excursion, which was 
made by a large party of students. 
proves that not only do the short 
course men have many of the same 
advantages for study as are offered 
to the Regulars and Specials, but also 
that many of them make the most of 
these opp. rtunities. 


FORMER STUDENTS 


gg, B. S. AAC. H. Yates. “I 
entered Cornell in January, 1898 
joining the class of 1899 and gradu- 
ating with them asa B.S. A. 

In June, 1899 I took charge of a 
farm in Holderness, N. H., remaining 
there until August, 1900, when I took 
a position with the Walker-Gordon 
Laboratory Co., at Boston. This com- 
pany produces and handles milk in the 
most scientific manner consistent with 
practical business methods and gets 
a higher price for their product than 
any other producer. I, therefore, 
wanted to learn how it was done. 

I was planning to have a farm of 
my own and my thought was that the 
most profitable market for my crops 
was through the body of a cow. 

If then the product of that cow 
brought a high price the best results 
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would be obtained. | am still work- 
ing on that proposition with the Walk- 
er-Gordon Company. New problems 
of practical importance in dairy mat- 
ters are constantly arising with this 
work and to keep in the van _ these 
problems must be met promptly. It is 
more fun (and more work) to lead 
than to follow and as the Walker- 
Gordon Company tries to lead, the 
work is most interesting. 

\s to details, this company operate. 
two farms located respectively at 
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Charles River, Mass., near Boston and 
Plainsboro, New Jersey, near New 
York. The distributing point for each 
farm being respectively at Boston and 
New York. Whole milk is distrib- 
uted, also modified milk. 

The whole milk is of guaranteed 
composition and purity daily. Modh- 
fied milk is the whole milk altered or 
modified according to directions given 
us by physicians in the form of pre- 
scriptions. Each prescription being 
prepared separately by us each day for 
the child it is intended for. 

At each of the distributing stations 
a milk laboratory is established for 
the preparation of these prescriptions 
on physician’s orders only. Similar 
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Walker-Gordon laboratories are alse 
established in fourteen other cities, in- 
cluding London, England. Our only 
dairy product is milk. Corn is raised 
for the silos and some hay and alfalfa. 
Kach cow is’ considered from an 
economical standpoint as a machine 
but is treated as a sensitive, responsive 
animai that knows what she wants for 
best results. 

My short experience at Cornell has 
been most profitable and I am almost 
daily referring to my notes taken at 
the lectures and also am_ bothering 
most of the professors of the College 
of Agriculture with questions all the 
time. 

| hope that some day in the near 
future | may return to Cornell for 
further instruction in the College of 
\griculture as this college to-day, in 
my judgment, has no superior. 

RN Ai 

IVhereas, It has pleased an all-wise 
Providence to most unexpectedly re- 
move from our midst, our beloved 
and honored fellow student, John M. 
Blair, be it duly 

Resolved, That we, the members of 
the Agricultural Association, repre 
senting the students of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, accept- 
ing, with resignation, the righteous 
judgment of God, do hereby express 
our deep and universal sorrow; and 
that it be 

Resolved, That we extend our 
heartfelt sympathy to the family 
whose loss we share; and that it be 
further 

Resolved, That we publish these 
reso utions in the Cornell Countryman, 
and send them to the bereaved family. 

\GRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

N. Y. State College of Agriculture. 
Cornell University. 

EE SARE OUNRRR FR INEE 

‘81, B. Agr.—J. A. Holmes was in 
Ithaca a short time ago on his way to 
St. Louis. He has recently been ap- 
pointed the head of the fuel testing de- 
partment of the Geological Survey, 
with headquarters at St. Louis. 

‘98, B.S. A—D. A. Williston is 
the horticulturist and landscape gard 
ener of Fiske University, at Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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‘or, Sp.—l. M. Cockburn has re- 
signed his teaching position to assume 
the superintendency of the Hood 
arm at Somerville, Mass. 

‘o2, B. S. A-—Charles Willian: 
Wenbowe was married in December to 
Miss Grace May Dean daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Luther Dean, of Rochester, 
N. YY. Mr. Wenbowe is Secretary ol 
“The Horse World Publishing Co., 
of Buffalo, N.Y. 

‘o4, B. S. A.—Walter S. Brown re- 
signed his position at Univ. of Wis., 
as instructor in horticulture to take 
a similar position at the Winona Agii- 
cultural Institute at Winona, Ind. 


‘o4, B.S. AR. C. Simpson has 
gone into the nursery business at 
Monticello, Ilorida. 


‘04, Sp.—G. Lynn Barber is_ the 
horticulturist of the extensive Solvay 
‘arms at Tully, N. Y. 

‘o5, W.—W. ~H. ~Langworthy of 
West dmonston, N. Y., was married 
recently to Miss Edna Laub of East 


Ilamilton, N. Y. 
‘os, M. S. A.—A. W. Gilbert ha: 


been promoted to assistant professor 
of Agronomy at the University of 
Maine at Orono. 

‘06, B. S. A.—Chas. F. Shaw, now 
of the Bureau of Soils, Wash. D. C.. 
has been granted a leave of absence, 
and has been apointed instructor in 
Agronomy. He will teach soils, farm 
crops and rural engineering. 

‘06, B.S. A—John = Barron of 
Mount Morris, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed assistant in Agronomy at the 
Penn. State College, where he will 
work under Prof. Hunt. Mr. Barron 
spent a few days at Cornell last 
month before taking up his work at 
Penn. State. 


‘06, B. S. AA—M. W. Evans, of Le 
Ravsville, Pa., who has been assistant 
in the soils laboratory here during the 
past term, has been appointed to the 
division of Agrostology, Dept. of Agr., 
Washington, D.C. Mr. Evans began 
his work on Feb. 1, and expects sooti 
to be sent to Pullman, Washington 
State, where he will have charge oi 
experiments with forage crops. 
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“ITF YOU GET IT FROM US IT’S RIGHT” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers 
and Furnishers 


offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured 
for us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best 
makers in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price to 
students and town people. Suits from $10 to $30. 


We make to measure at a saving of 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. over 
the exclusive tailor. 

Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 
in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of 
Clothing. 

118 EAST STATE ST. 


“IF NOT WE MAKE IT RIGHT” 


ROBINSON'S PHOTOGRAPH SHOP 
205 NORTH AURORA STREET 
From $3.50 to $6.00 HERE ee ee 


WINTER SHOES 


in the NEWEST LasTs and ee Morrison cl 
LEATHERS iii 
She Jailor 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
Let us Show You. BULL CALVES 


- JOHANNA AAGGIE’S LAD 








19 A. R. O. sisters, 8 A. R. O. brothers with 53 A.R. 

. O. daughters His four nearest dams av. 85.9 Ibs. 

We can Save vou Money milk in 1 day, 23.6 Ibs. butterin7 days, 17,824 Ibs. milk 
. in 1 year, 727 Ibs. butterin 1 year. His sire won Grand 

Champion Prize, World's Fair at St. Louis. His dam 

made 22.9 lbs. butter in 7 days, 766 Ibs. butter in 1 

year. Butter at a food cost of 4.6 cents a pound. We 


. have 12 of his Bull Calves for sale 1 to 14 months 
old, $50 to $106, out of great producing cows. If you 
want good ones send for pedigree 

The Winters Farm 


204 East State SMITHBORO, N. Y. 
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